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DEMORALIZING INFLUENCES IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


HE sense of being invested with authority is apt to be accompanied 

by a feeling of self-satisfaction ; hence, as the world is finding out, 
unchecked authority is dangerous. Having authority to do a deed, a 
man is likely to consult his own judgment finally as to the rightfulness 
of the deed ; and the premises of his judgment are wont to be made up 
too much from his own feeling and too little from justice. The Golden 
Rule is a law that operates in communities of equals, where each can 
exercise force upon the others, rather than in communities where there 
is individual or class rule. The principle of justice that is in man de- 
velops into character under the chastening influences of a force from 
others that represses his tendencies to injustice and welcomes his ten- 
dencies to do what is just. Apply these principles to the conditions of 
the school-room. The teacher, says Mr. Abbott, must sustain in the 
school the position of a monarch. He does so in fact. Parents, com- 
missioners, boards of education, the community, serve as a check only 
in extreme cases. And when a case is brought before them, the teacher 
is, save in rare instances, formally protected and adjudged innocent. 

The assumption, conscious or unconscious, that what the teacher pur- 
poses is to be carried out, whether questioned or unquestioned by the 
pupils, is an example of egotism or a warning against it, which will 
either be imitated and will develop in the characters of the pupils, or 
else will be regarded by them with contempt. The latter condition is, 
especially, a fruitful source of disorder. Let a teacher lose the respect 
of his pupils, and his authority will be laughed at, save where he can 
excite fear. Thus the law of force becomes the law of the school. A 
teacher, in whom this sort of egotism is developed in considerable de- 
gree, will quite likely be observed to be boastful of his faculty of seeing 
in a good many places at once. The abuse of power has divested him 
of opportunity to trust to pupil honor. Pupils are the mice and he is 
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the cat. If pupil honor remain, it will manifest itself as in the mouse 
toward its fellow mice. But pupil honor under such influences is quite 
likely to wane before the practice of pupil artifice. We might enumer- 
ate many other phases of demoralization which will ensue from this 
sort of abuse of power alone. 

Scenes are enacted in many school-rooms which are of extremely de- 
moralizing influence. Let us relate a few facts. A man-teacher of a 
large school of little boys, seized one of the number, the other day, and 
pulled him upon a table, face downward, and thrashed him, while the 
eyes of all the children were staring at the act. The deed was done 
with the unreasoning, sudden, and violent fierceness of vengeance. Had 
one boy done it to another boy, it would have brought the doer to a 
severe ordeal of lecturing and punishment. Had a big boy done it to 
the little boy, the doer would have been called a bully. Had a man 
done it in the street, he would have been called a brute. Vengeance, 
bullying, brutality, was the example. One day, a lady came to us to 
ask if we would teach her two boys privately. They had been attending 
the public school, she said, and she had taken them away because they 
complained that the teacher, a man, was accustomed ‘‘to strike the boys’ 
heads together.” We were disposed to be incredulous until a fact came 
to light in another school. A young lady, who had just entered upon 
her work there as a teacher in the primary department, came home filled 
with indignation, and related the following. The principal, a man, was 
sitting at a desk writing. A glass partition separated the room from 
another, in which was a large class of small boys. Some of these boys 
moved from their seats about the floor. The teacher saw them through 
the partition, and sprang into the room. He seized two of the boys 
and ‘‘ knocked their heads together, and then flung one of them hard 
against the wall.” ‘‘He did it angrily,” she added. Now, what must 
be the effect of such scenes upon the staring school? Want of self- 
control, absence of deliberation, lack of good judgment, anger, malice, 
brutality, are among the elements of the example set,—an example set 
by one the pupil is taught to look up to as a superior being, a model in 
all things—to one, almost, who cannot sin. Either the pupil will learn 
to do likewise, or will be so disgusted that he will learn little or nothing 
from such a teacher. 

To enumerate other examples is unnecessary. Demoralizing influences 
are at work in many of our schools, Not in marked degrees in all. 
There are teachers who are characterized by calm, deliberate action— 
action which, though authoritative, is not arbitrary. From such we 
could learn, And there are teachers who would be thus, but are not. 
The existence of these demoralizing influences suggests the question of 
how they should be eliminated. The gencral answer is, Let the teacher's 
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authority be put more under check. How? is the special inquiry. We 
reply, let parents, commissioners, boards, the community, yes, and let 
teachers too, recognize the principle that absolute authority in the indi- 
vidual is not trustworthy. Let more attention be given to reports from 
pupils of scenes similar to those we have related, and let no report pass 
without occasioning strict inquiry ; and if the report be found to be true, 
let the teacher be formally convicted of it and exposed. Exposure is 
the great cure-all. Abuses grow where complaint is suppressed. Let 
teachers feel, in their sphere of duty among the young and weak, over 
whom they are set to rule, the force which men feel in their daily con- 
tact with men—the force of equal power in others demanding the acting 
out of the Golden Rule. 


GRAMMATICAL NOTES. 
VII.—GEnDERs. 


E have been examining a number of authors on English Gram- 

mar, including the most recent, in reference to the subject of 
gender. With a single exception, we find their idea of gender to be 
false, and their definitions to be correspondingly incorrect. 

Some would have it that gender is a ‘‘ distinction,” —‘‘ the distinction 
of nouns in reference to the sex of their objects,” says one. Says an- 
other, ‘‘a grammatical distinction in nouns expressing the natural dis- 
tinction of sex.” Saysa third, ‘‘a distinction of nouns in regard to sex :” 
a fourth, ‘‘the distinction of objects in regard to sex:” a fifth, “‘the 
distinction of sex.” And then we have three, or perhaps four, of these 
‘‘ distinctions ;” so that John, a word of the masculine gender, would be 
a word of the masculine ‘‘ distinction ;” 4a/, a word of the neuter ‘‘dis- 
tinction ;” and soon. As one of our ablest writers* on English Gram- 
mar justly remarks, ‘‘ This definition, if closely examined, will be found 
to involve not only a total misconception of the meaning of the term 
gender, as employed by the old grammarians, but an absurd (not to say 
ridiculous) assertion, whatever we may understand by the word gender. 
Of what could it be asserted with propriety, that it is the distinction of sex ? 
If we could find such a thing, what business has it among the terms 
of grammar? From this absurd definition, what could be expected 
to follow, but confusion and inconsistency in every matter of detail 
founded upon it?” , 





* Mulligan; Gram. Structure of Eng. Language. 
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Others call gender a ‘‘ property,”—‘‘ that property which distinguishes 
objects with regard to sex ;” ‘‘that property which distinguishes objects as 
male or female ;” ‘‘that property of the noun which distinguishes 7 in 
reference to sex.” As with those who call gender a distinction, so with 
these—there is an uncertainty whether gender distinguishes objects or 
distinguishes words. ‘There can be no question, however, that ‘‘ what- 
ever gender may be, whilst it is recognized as a term of grammar, it has 
reference to words, not to objects.” But this is notall. If gender is a 
property, and there are two or more genders, there are two or more 
properties ; so that a noun of the masculine gender is of the masculine 
** property ;” one of the feminine gender is of the feminine ‘‘ property.” 
This is sufficient to show that gender is not a property any more than a 
distinction. 

Goold Brown and others prefer to call genders ‘‘ modifications, ”— 
‘* modifications that distinguish odjects in regard to sex.” A more absurd 


definition could hardly be framed. Frazee, in language peculiarly lucid, 
says, ‘‘Gender is a modification of names to distinguish the sexes!” 
Josephine may be said to be a modification of the name /Joseph, as 
Henrietta is of Henry. But Josephine and Henriella are not the genders 
of Joseph and Henry. Nor do these authors mean, to imply that they 


are. It may be asked, What, then, do they mean? If John is a noun 
of the masculine gender, and a gender is a modification, what are we to 
understand by John’s being of the masculine ‘‘ modification?” To us, 
we confess, the expression, like the definition itself, conveys no meaning 
at all appropriate to the subject. 

Genders are neither distinctions, properties, nor modifications. They 
are simply the classes into which nouns and pronouns are divided with 
reference to the sex which the objects denoted by them have, or are 
regarded as having. The gender (Fr. genre, Lat. genus) of a noun, 
theu, is the class to which that noun belongs, considered with reference 
to the sex of the object or objects named by it. 

But how many genders are there? If gender meant sex, as Dr. Pinneo 
says it does, there could evidently be but two genders. And yet Dr. 
Pinneo gives us four. Another author gives us three ; but very absurdly 
adds, ‘‘Strictly speaking, as there are but two sexes, nouns have but two 
genders; but for the sake of practical convenience, we apply to them 
three genders, by calling that a gender which is no gender.” Reasoning 
after the same fashion, we might say, ‘‘ Strictly speaking, as there are 
but two sexes, there are but two classes of animals, males and females ; 
but for the sake of practical convenience, we say there are three classes, 
calling that a class which is no class.” But gender is not sex ; nor docs 
the number of the sexes necessarily limit the genders to a corresponding 
number. Strictly speaking, there are as many genders as there are 
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classes of nouns, considered with reference to the sex of the objects they 
denote. Nouns that denote males constitute one class ; those denoting 
females, another; those denoting neither males nor females, a third ; 
those denoting either males or females, a fourth; and those denoting 
both males and females, a fifth. The first three of these are very gener- 
ally admitted by grammarians, and called respectively the masculine, 
feminine, and neuter gender. Some admit a fourth, calling it the com- 
mon gender, and define it variously as denoting ei/her males or females, 
or as denoting o/h males and females, or as denoting either or both. 
If with most writers we make only four genders, the fourth must embrace 
the last two of the above classes, and be defined accordingly. For all 
practical purposes, this will be found to be better than having five gen- 
ders. In some cases it is very difficult to decide whether a word denotes 
either males or females, or doth. ‘Take, for example, the sentence, ‘‘ The 
child has no faren/ living.” This, in meaning, is equivalent to ‘‘The 
child has neither father nor mother living.” It virtually denotes both 
sexes. And yet it would be hard to say that paren/ is here of a different 
gender from what it is in the sentence, ‘‘ James has lost his only sur- 
viving pareni,”—there being nothing, of course, in the connection to 
show whether it is the father or the mother to whom reference is had. 
Again: ‘‘ His only descendants are living in Ohio.” Descendants here 
may include in its meaning both sexes, or it may not. Under these 
circumstances, simplicity and accuracy both are better secured by having 
no more than four genders,—the fourth embracing words that denote 
either males or females, or both. 

It should be remembered, on the other hand, that in English the 
gender of a noun is determined only by its use. We say, ‘‘only ;” for 
there is nothing in the mere form of a word, as dey, or Zhomas, or any 
other noun, to determine it to be a masculine noun. If there were, 
fom-boy could. never denote a girl. We said, the gender of nouns in 
English is determined only by their use, supposed or actual. Hence, 
a noun may, under different circumstances, ve of different genders. 
Thus pareni, though applicable alike to either sex, is not necessarily of 
the so-called common gender. It may denote a male,—‘‘ He is their 
parenf’—and, as such, is a masculine noun; or a female,—‘‘ James's 
parent \eft him her all”—a feminine noun ; or something without sex, — 
‘‘Tdleness is the parené of vice,” in which case it isa neuter noun. But 
in the sentence, ‘‘ The child’s parenis are dead,” parents evidently denotes 
both a male anda female. It cannot, therefore, consistently be called, 
as Brown and others would have it, a masculine noun any more than a 
feminine noun. If we would have any genders at all, therefore, we 
cannot with propriety stop short of four. 

Does any one object to this number? What does he say to the vari- 
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able person of the relatives? 1. ‘‘I ‘haf speak to thee am he.” 2. ‘Spirit 
that breathest through my lattice.” 3. ‘‘ Dear as the light ha/ visits these 
sad eyes.” Does he find any difficulty in calling /ha/ a word of the first, 
the second, or the third person, as the case may be? We presume not. 
The use of the word shows that it is of different persons. The same is 
true of nouns in reference to their genders. Their use indicates the need 
of at least four genders. 

But is ‘‘common gender” the best name we have to give to this fourth 
gender? ‘The term, though simple and in general use, is certainly 
liable to objection. We can say with all propriety ‘‘a masculine noun,” 
instead of ‘‘a noun of the masculine gender ;” and ‘‘a feminine noun” 
as well as ‘‘a neuter noun.” But we cannot say ‘‘a common noun” 
in the sense of ‘‘a noun of the common gender.” The term is already 
appropriated for another purpose. We ought to have a name that can 
be used just as the names of the other genders are. But what is of 
more consequence is, that there is really no such gender or class as the 
‘‘common” gender. The expression, ‘‘the common gender,” is an 
unmeaning combination of words. The thing that is common is not 
the gender, but the noun that is said to be of that gender,—common, 
that is, in its application:‘to males and females, so as to denote either or 
both ; and the gender is merely the class that contains such names as 
are thus employed. The term ‘‘common gender,” however, implies 
that the gender is common to something else, either to other genders, or 
to males and females; and in either case, it is an unmeaning mis- 
nomer. 

Ben Jonson and the older grammarians used the term ¢picene, 
‘‘common to,”—not ‘‘supercommon,” as Brown sneeringly interprets 
it. And we see no good reason against using this word still, to desig- 
nate this gender. Although etymologically it denotes common i, it is not 
a synonym of common, any more than masculine, in its grammatical use, 
is synonymous with male, though this is its etymological meaning. Then, 
we can speak of an epicene noun, as we can of a masculine or a neuter 
noun, without incurring the charge of ambiguity. We can also speak 
with propriety of an epicene gender, as a gender embracing words de- 
noting either males or females, or both ; just as we speak of a masculine 
gender as a gender embracing names of males. 

In a word, our idea of genders is, that they constitute a sort of sub- 
division or cross-classification of nouns, as presented in the subjoined 
table, referring to and illustrative of the genders of the italicized words 
in the following examples. 

Joseph took the young child and Mary his mother by night, and de- 
parted into Lgyp/. The jury could not agree. The sewing sociely have 
decided to meet once a week. The audience were delighted. There was 
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no person present. Give ear, O Shepherd of Jsrae/, thou that leadest 
Joseph like a flock. The coach needs mending. 


Proper. Common. Collective, Verbal, 
Masculine. . Joseph Child 
Feminine. ..Mary Mother. .... Society. 
Neuter Night Flock 
Person 


THE SMITH FAMILY. 


Chapter I. —Open Sesame. 


HEN Cassim wished to retreat from the den of the robbers, he 
vainly adjured the magic doors to revolve, by addressing them 
as peas, beans, barley, or rice; no other grain, save sesame, had the 
power to charm them into obedience. Having forgotten that, he was 
unable to retire, and was consequently caught and slaughtered by the 


robbers on their return to the cave. 

Here Sam (that is your patronymic, gentle reader) breaks in with the 
words of Falstaff: ‘‘Oh, heavens! So much sack in the Introduction 
to this halfpennyworth of bread in the tale. Why, this is nothing more 
than the fag-end of an old song !” 

Granted. But, friend, are you aware that there is not a carriage in 
Boston that will last as long as the pumpkin of Cinderella, or a building 
that will equal in duration the palace of Aladdin? 

Where are the wonders of Greece—her temples of Mendelian marble 
—her spacious theatres? Gone! But the writings of her sages and the 
dreams of her poets are yet with us. Where are the glories of Roman 
civilization, the eight hundred public baths of the time of Augustus? 
Gone! But not a mental brick is loosened of the fiction created by the 
great Mantuan bard of the same period. 

Enough of this ; and, Sam—take warning—the philosopher who writes 
this history is prosy enough, without being incited thereto by your 
interruptions. 

Once again—Open Sesame. 

Enter. Do you hear that feeble wail? It is the grand flourish of 
trumpets which announces the entrance of every individual member of 
the Smith Family upon the stage of life. Look afound you. It is a 
poor room poorly furnished. But there is an air of home about it, which 
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sanctifies it. The floor is uncarpeted, but it is clean; unquestionably 
cleaner than many which are clothed, and probably healthier. Poverty 
has its advantages. The man who wears and requires an overcoat is 
not so independent as he who neither owns nor needs one. There is 2 
strong pine table near the centre of the room, not very large, but eight 
people can—must—sit at it, and room there will soon be required for 
nine. A chest of drawers, with a looking-glass 10 X 12 hanging above 
it, stands in the recess formed by the chimney, the corresponding recess 
being fitted up as a cupboard for family use. A short bench, half a 
dozen Windsor chairs, a clock, a French bedstead and a trundle-bed 
partly drawn out at its base, complete the furniture of the apartment. 

That tall, sandy-haired gentleman in black is Dr. Andrew Anderson. 
He has attended this family a long time, and has sent in his bill twice 
without effect ; consequently, for the past nine or ten years, he has con- 
tented himself with booking his visits and medicines. He is an old 
bachelor ; but the gentle ones will excuse him, when they learn that a 
profligate young nobleman, who has nearly run his course, is now 
anxiously awaiting his services; and that, both messages reaching his 
office at the same time, he heeded the cry of the poor woman first. 

The person who is washing and dressing the baby is Kitty Butterfield, 
who lives in the room above. There has been trouble between her 
children and the Smiths, and consequently between the mothers; but 
tribulation, which divides the wealthy, not unfrequently cements the 
poor ; and it is so in this case. She hears a heavy foot on the stairs, 
and recognizing it, thinks, ‘‘That’s Harry, sure. He'll be as mad as 
hops, because supper’s not ready. Never mind, let him take it out 
in swearing, if he’s a mind to.” When the affections of women are 
interested, they defy fate like warriors. 

The other adults in the room are the eldest daughter, the father, and 
the sick mother of the family. The daughter, Fanny, is a girl of six- 
teen, well formed and good-looking, but somewhat careworn in coun- 
tenance. She has long had charge of her five little brothers and sisters, 
and has kept house latterly two days in the week whilst her mother went 
out to work,—enough to account for the premature lines of care on her 
forehead. She is now engaged in waiting on Mrs. Butterfield. 

John Smith, or ‘“‘Consideration John,” as his shopmates call him, 
next demands our notice. No need to tell you he is a carpenter, for 
his trade is proclaimed by his attire, from his square paper cap to his 
sawdust-covered shoes. His figure is tall, straight, and somewhat spare. 
There is nothing remarkable about him, except that his facial angle is 
near ninety—which phrenological friends will please make a note of. 
His dark gray hair, cut short, and bristling erect on the top of his head, 
might lead one to infer that he has a warlike disposition ; but his mild 
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hazel eyes, now enfeebled by age, would reassure any timid inquirer. 
In fact, so far as any man may be called common, he is a common man, 
but the head of the Smith Family notwithstanding. Do you not recog- 
nize him asa brother? Instead of the green-baize jacket and canvas 
pants he now wears, suppose we dress him in military accoutrements, 
clap a sword to his side, pistols in his belt, and crown him with a cocked 
hat and feathers half a yard long. Do you not think that he would make 
an excellent major-general? But he is better as he is—a quiet car- 
penter, a hard-working mechanic, the sustenance of the soldier, and the 
proper prey of the financier and statesman. 

But he is an awkward customer for a story, for he has low habits, and 
not a particle of sentiment. He generally spends this portion of the 
evening at a neighboring tavern ; but it is the custom of his country, and 
he cannot be termed a sot. He makes it his boast that he has never been 
absent from his ‘‘ misses” in any of the times of her trouble,—periods 
which any man with fine feelings might take special care to be scarce 
in. He is not without ideas on difficult subjects, such as Government, 
Religion, Money, Labor, Education, and the like; but it takes him a 
long time to plane them up and dovetail them together, so that he can 
cleverly stow them away. With him thg birth of a son is, evidently, no 
subject for rejoicing, although it may be an advantage to his country. 
How is it that the rich Dr. Anderson has no children, whilst poor John 
Smith has so many? Probably the same thought is biologically trans- 
ferred to the Doctor’s brain, for Andrew Anderson smiles as he looks 
across the floor at five little pairs of shoes of different shapes and sizes, 
standing in a row against the wall. Talk of Lavater; if you want to 
know the character of an individual, study his boots. Children’s boots 
and shoes are especially communicative. The Doctor's eyes wander 
from them to the truckle-bed, where two little boys are shamming sleep 
so well, that. they positively frown, so tightly do they shut their eyes. 
From them he turns to Fanny, and says, ‘‘ Where’s Billy ?” 

(This is one of her brothers, who has lost his reason :-—-the cause, an 
accident which occurred to him in his infancy. The Doctor for a long 
time taxed his utmost skill to restore it, but in vain. However, blessed 
be He who bringeth good out of evil, Billy’s long and severe sufferings 
have especially endeared him both to the Doctor and the mother.) 

Fanny replies: ‘‘ He’s sleeping up-stairs to-night, Doctor, with Peter 
and John.” 

“Did you not tell me that he took considerable notice of animals 
lately 2” 

**Yes, Sir; he’s very fond of Mrs. Butterfield’s cat, and he frequently 
plays with Bunty, the cabman’s dog, round in the stables.” 

‘*Well, a thought struck me, as I came here, that it might be well to 
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endeavor to stimulate his ideas on such subjects. There’s an old copy of 
Goldsmith’s Natural History at the bookstall at the corner ; it’s full of 
plates of animals. The price marked in it is two shillings, but the man 
offered it to me for eighteen pence. Ye’'d better get it for him, Fanny ; 
for I’d like verra much to try the expeerament.” Saying this, the 
Doctor takes out his purse, and lays the smaller sum on the table. 

The hard, stern, Scotch training of Andrew Anderson had made 
him deem himself impervious to the kindlier affections, so he felt 
himself compelled, for conscience’ sake, to call his generosity to the 
poor idiotic boy an ‘‘expeerament.” When the Doctor booked the 
transaction, for he was very methodical, he entered it as follows: 


‘“W. Smith, R— Ol Aurifex, 2/6» 


The maiden toilet of the baby being now complete, the Doctor takes 
him from Mrs. Butterfield, and, turning down the clothes of the trundle- 
bed, lays him tenderly between the two little boys, who, though dread- 
fully sound asleep, evidently screw themselves apart to make room for 
him. The Doctor looks at them a moment, and then says in a whisper— 
“Now, boys, if ye make the least noise, I'll not only take away the 
baby when I come to-morrow, but I'll have all your teeth out, as sure 
as fate.” This savage threat has the desired effect until the Doctor’s 
departure, which soon occurs: after that, every snuffle of the baby is 
followed by suppressed chuckles, and a titillation of the clothes on each 
side of it. Now Mrs. Butterfield tells Fanny she'll have to go up-stairs 
and sce to her old man. ‘‘And, Fanny, when I’m wanted, you just 
come to the door and call. Ye needn’t mind Harry, he sleeps like a 
top, and wouldn’t never wake up if the house was burned down over his 
head.” 

As soon as the door has closed after Mrs. Butterfield’s exit, the young 
girl rises and busies herself for a time in preparing a place for her father, 
spreading a coverlet and placing a pillow for him on the floor; then, 
going to old John, who is fairly worn out by his day’s toil and the ex- 
citement of the evening, she says: ‘‘ Father, hadn’t you better lie down? 
you'll have to go to work early to-morrow, you know. Mrs. Butterfield 
and I will attend to mother.” 

John, half asleep, replies, ‘‘1 was thinking about the washing.” 

‘*Qh, never mind the washing, father ; you’ve an extra clean shirt for 
Sunday, and the children’s clothes can go over for a week, if necessary.” 

So saying, Fanny leads her father to his rude couch, and then, after 
putting things a little to rights, as she calls it, takes her place at the bed- 
side of her mother. 

‘« But where did all this happen?” inquires Sam. 

Look, friend, do you see that vessel standing on the end of the mantel- 
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‘piece, that large, shiny, heavy pewter-measure, capable of holding an 
imperial pint toa drop. It is the veritable Union Jack of the country 
you are in, the true royal arms of Great Britain. If you need further 
information respecting your present whereabouts, read what is rudely 
engraved in the shield upon it: 


“THE GREEN MAN AND STILL, 
TOTTENHAM-COURT ROAD, 
LONDON.” 


Yes, Sam, we are now in Albion—the land of princes and paupers, of 
bankers and bankrupts, of splendor and misery ;—whose potentate, a 
modern Pope Joan, dispenses the good news in England, no news in 
Scotland, and bad news in Ireland ;—the defender of the faith on the 
Thames, and, until policy decreed otherwise, the protector of Brahminism 
on the Ganges ;—whose people, with a Christian zeal worthy of the 
ancient Crusaders, have latterly opened a way for the spread of Chris- 
tianity in the East, by attacking and defeating the Celestials, with the 
words of truth in their mouths and chests of opium in their hands ; who, 
still later, have been piously engaged in distributing Bibles at Hakodadi 
and bombshells at Nagasaki for the benefit of the Japanese; and who, 
even now, are presenting to Theodore, king of Abyssinia, the latest 
edition of the Gospel of Peace, revised and amended by St. Bayonet. 

So, all hail to the land of the Britons, who, as the old song says, 
‘Never, never, never will be slaves ;” although, as there are a million of 
them, it would seem that they have no objection to being paupers. Hail 
to a country cursed with more castes than ever defaced India, the 
charity of whose aristocracy has dwindled into almsgiving, with whose 
middle ranks Christianity is degraded into Respectability, and to 
whose commoner Commons the fair form of Liberty herself would 
be unappreciated unless she appeared to them in the shape of a Pot 
of Beer ! 

But hush! for the mighty city, with all its hopes and fears, its 
sorrows and its joys, its virtues and its crimes, is now buried in repose. 
The cries of the street-peddlers have ceased. ‘The clattering of the last 
shutter of the closing stores is stilled. Voices and the pattering of fect 
in the court below have gradually died away ; the silence is unbroken 
save by the occasional tramp of a policemen on his round, or the dis- 
cordant stave of some late-walking tipsy reveller reeling to his den to 
sleep off his debauch. 

Hush! for parent and child are now under treatment by the great 
Physician, and nothing is heard in the apartment save the measured beat 
of the old Dutch clock over the mantel-piece, or the clicking of Fanny's 
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scissors, varied now and then with a rumbling grunt from old John, as 
he drives his pigs to market on the floor. 

The night is upon us with her starry glories, her holy harmony, her 
serene beauty. Let us leave the Smiths to her fostering care, trusting 
that in the morning the little one will be able to take manfully his 
initiatory lesson from what our ignorant ancestors believed to be the best 
of primers—his mother. 


Chapter II.—Morning. 


TwENTY years previous, the mother, then called Emma Hartley, was 
completing her education on the hills of Derbyshire. And a good edu- 
cation it was. It gave her a figure as straight and limber as the fairest 
ash in the county, a step as light and fleet as a fawn, a merry laugh that 
rippled out of her mouth in sweet music, and more than these, a loving 
and innocent heart. Her library was the greensward—filled every spring 
with new publications. In it were octavo hawthorn blossoms and prim- 
roses, and duodecimo daisies and buttercups,—good, healthy reading 
for youth or age. Her school-house was the grand old forest, in which 
she loved to listen to the ceaseless eloquence of the rustling leaves, save 
when Professors Frost and Snow interrupted for a season the lectures, to 
exhibit to her their changeful series of magical experiments. If the body 
be an index of the mind, her bright blue eyes and rosy cheeks proved 
that she throve well under such tuition. 

This is not what you call education, friend Sam ; that is, it is not of the 
orthodox, methodical, Board born, brick-box style. Here’s the popular 
recipe: Take 2 lbs. of arithmetic ; the same quantity of political geogra- 
phy; 1 lb. of grammar, chopped fine by fifty cooks ; +/, lb. of writing ; 
of reading and history 2 oz. each. Season with a sprinkling of geometry, 
philosophy, geology, and physiology, add a gill of harmony and conse- 
quently order, and serve five times a week. 

It is not disputed that there is good in both systems, but only in the 
union of both will be found excellence. If they cannot be united, that 
which is natural is superior to that which is artificial. The graceful, the 
beautiful, and the fanciful are quite as important to the well-being of 
humanity-as the practical, the useful, and the material. Despite the 
triumphs of art, there is only one class of works,—those published by 
the greatest of Publishers,—in which the former can be truly studied ; 
and both the moral and physical health of our cities require that a 
modern God’s Acre shall be set apart before or behind each school-house, 
wherein to provide a library of these much-neglected volumes. 

Let not the economist be staggered at this demand, for there is nothing 
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so costly as crime. It is surely no wise foresight that leads the State to 
give less attention to its guiltless children than it exhibits in its reform- 
schools and asylums, with their spacious grounds, to such as have earned 
its charity by their misdemeanors. 

To return from this digression: Emma Hartley was not entirely un- 
acquainted with other accomplishments. No one could grow up among 
the rustics in the vale of Elmswood without a considerable knowledge 
of ballad literature, and the learned know that this is often the founda- 
tion of history. The life of every pretty girl is a novel in itself, and the 
legends of the neighboring mines supplied to Emma the darker shades 
of its romance. She also had a considerable knowledge of nature, for 
her father, who was gamekeeper to Lord Elmswood, had instructed her 
in the English names, and also in many of the qualities, of the shrubs 
and flowers which grew in wild profusion around his cottage. She 
could lead you to the glades where the deer loved to graze, the copse in 
which the pheasants were sure to be found, the turnip-field where the 
partridges were at dinner, or expose to you that sly old fisher, the otter, 
as he sallied forth to capture his finny prey. 

But in the year of our Lord 1830 the spirit of this sunny life was 
changed from Emma Hartley into Mrs. John Smith. Early in the 
spring of that year, memorable in Great Britain for the Reform agitation, 
extensive alterations were commenced in the interior of the ancient Hall 
of Elmswood, and carpenters and masons were summoned from London 
tomake them. As these mechanics could not conveniently be accom- 
modated at the Hall, they obtained board and lodging among the 
tenantry in the village. John Smith, then a youth of two and twenty, 
hung up his hat, as he expressed it, in the cottage of Robin Hartley, 
Emma Hartley’s uncle, by occupation a foreman over the agricultural 
laborers employed by Lord Elmswood—or rather by Sandie McDougal, 
the Scotch steward, who superintended the farming of the estate. 

It is not necessary that we should dwell long on the everlasting, old, 
but at the same time, thank heaven, the everlasting new story of youth- 
ful affection. Poor John could not say with Caesar, I came, I saw, 
I conquered—for Emma was as shy as a young leveret, and not easily 
won. John made his approaches warily. First, like a prudent general, 
he laid siege to the heart of uncle Robin, with whom he dwelt. He 
found him to be a Reformer, and very fond of hearing about ‘‘ Lunnon 
politicks.” Robin had a dreamy kind of idea natural to a very practical 
agriculturist, 


“ That the same hand that sowed should reap the field ;” 


but he altered Pope’s phraseology somewhat in expressing the Millen- 
nium idea: ‘‘them as puts a crap in, ought to tak’ un out.” But he 
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added, mournfully—‘‘I dunna know how ’tis, the tenant farmer he 
skins the ploughman, my lord he worries the tenant farmer, and then 
swears the government robs He. There’s on’y one reg’lar rule as is 
minded through the hull matter, and that is, that him as does the 
most work shall get the least wages.” 

To such a sally John would reply: ‘‘ Ay, ay, Robin, it is better to 
be the man that thinks, than the man that works for a living ;” forgetting 
the disastrous effects that must occur should the many ever endeavor to 
put such an idea into practice. 

‘* Better nor that,” Robin answers, ‘‘to be borned into it, like young 
Lord Elmswood, master of land and men too, for the matter o’ that.” 

**Don’t you think, Robin, we could do without him better than he 
could without us? As to his being born master of men, of course every 
one is, as is born master of money ; and as there’s more than a plenty 
of that in England, of course there’s more than a plenty of masters.” 
With such kind of Radical talk the agriculturist and mechanic beguiled 
many an evening. 

After having secured uncle Robin’s good-will, Consideration John 
turned his attention to the maiden. But working-men have little time 
for courtship on week-days. John, however, soon found out that Emma 
was a regular attendant at the village church, and that she sang in the 
choir. He consequently became very devout, for, if he did not like the 
parson, he was pretty certain to see some one else at church whom he 
did like. But it is uncertain whether his endeavors would have availed 
him anything in this erisis of his fate, had they not been seconded by an 
accident of his birth, He was a Kentish lad, and consequently born a 
cricketer. Almost every clear summer evening, for years, he had prac- 
tised that game on his native sward. Emma might have held out against 
church attendance and energetic responses, but flesh and blood could 
not withstand the splendid batting and bowling, which soon became the 
talk of the young men and maidens of the village of Elmswood. Even 
the old gamekeeper, Emma’s father, finally yielded, when he saw John 
strike a ball which landed one hundred and two yards from the popping 
crease. That night, after waiting on Emma to her cottage-home, John 
might have quoted the hook-nosed old Roman truthfully. Four 
months afterward, when the job was finished at the Hall, he led Emma 
as his wife, from the bright skies, pure air, and bracing breezes of 
Derbyshire, to the smoke and fogs of London. 


> +e 


A DISSATISFIED but interested citizen of Hamilton, Canada, writes to 
the school-trustees to inquire : ‘‘ What Steps has been Taken in regard to 
a Class to prepair boys for commershal life ?” 





THE INTERVENTION OF GOVERNMENT IN EDUCATION. 


ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH COLONIES. 
) iD 


HE opponents of government intervention in educational matters 

are not yet, it may be, ready to yield. The kingdom of Naples, 
some of them will say, is a Catholic country. The priests, to whom 
education was intrusted, did not care to diffuse it. Provided the people 
went to Mass and Communion and obeyed the priest, he was satisfied. 
Reading was, in his opinion, useless knowledge, not without danger, 
for it often led to heresy: the era of the Reformation was also that of 
the invention of printing. Besides, at Naples, upon that classical soil 
of despotism, there being no scope for individual effort, liberty could 
not produce its ordinary results ; and as for Portugal, the conditions of 
the experiment there were scarcely more favorable. Granted again. Let 
us, then, consider England, pre-eminently the land of freedom and indi- 
vidual enterprise. 

Here is a country where wealth abounds, where the citizens are accus- 
tomed to make great sacrifices for objects of public interest, where differ- 
ent denominations contend for the mastery, and where each is interested 
in founding schools as a means of securing it. Protestantism, placing 
the Bible in the hands of believers, makes reading a necessity for all. 
For a long time powerful rival associations have been in operation to 
diffuse instruction among the people. Consequently this country com- 
bines better than any other all the conditions adapted to secure the success 
of the much-extolled system of non-intervention. Here again the ex- 
periment has ‘been a failure, and the efforts of individuals, aided by 
powerful associations, have proved wholly inadequate to provide the 
people with schools. When the State has found itself obliged to inter- 
fere, official investigations have shown that the instruction is worthless, 
and that extreme ignorance prevails. * 

The first investigation, made in 1803, indicated a most unhappy state 
of affairs. Only one child attending school was found to 1,712 inhabit- 
ants. The State had stood aloof, the English Church in the eighteenth 
century had done but little to enlighten the people, and the higher ramks 
of society had not yet learned that it is one of their duties to promote 
the welfare of the lower classes. A second inspection, in 1818, showed 
but little progress. The great Continental wars had absorbed all the 
resources and attention of the country. But it indicated some advance 
that an effort was made to investigate a subject which formerly excited 
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little interest among statesmen. In 1833, another examination: this 
time some improvement was found. About 13 per cent. of the children 
went to school ; but the schools were generally very inferior, and but a 
small number of the pupils learned to read fluently and write with ease. 
At last, in 1833, the Reform party, with Lords Brougham and John 
Russell at their head, secured the adoption by Parliament of this 
vehemently-opposed principle of government intervention in elementary 
education. The sum of 20,000 pounds sterling was appropriated to aid 
in the erection of school-houses. The work was equally divided between 
the two great educational associations, the National Society, and the British 
and Foreign Society, that denominational rivalry, already aroused upon 
this subject, might not be still further excited. Since 1833 the appro- 
priations granted by government have steadily increased, and now 
amount to $400,000 a year; but the results are still far from being satis- 
factory. Here is Mr. Stuart Mill’s estimate some years ago of the condi- 
tion of elementary education in his country : ‘‘ The instruction furnished 
in England by voluntary subscriptions has been so much discussed of 
late years that it is unnecessary to criticise it here in detail. I will only 
say that in quantity it is, and for a long time must continue to be, inade- 
quate, while in quality, although there is a tendency to improvement, 
it is never good but by accident, and is in general so bad that it scarcely 
deserves the name.” The tendency to improvement of which Mr. Mills 
speaks dates from the day of State intervention, and has been in propor- 
tion to it. Everything concerning this has been regulated by the law of 
1847, amended in 1862. At present every school connected with one 
of the prominent denominations receives an appropriation, on condition 
of being subject to official inspection and affording satisfactory guaranties 
of competence in the teacher and moral conduct and progress on the part 
of the pupils. The great educational societies—the National Society, 
representing the established Church, the British and Foreign Society, the 
Wesleyan Education Committee, and the Catholic Society—continue to 
support most of the establishments of primary instruction ; but being 
open to official inspection, they share in the State appropriation, in the 
proportion of eight shillings a year for every child who has passed a satisfac- 
tory examination and attended school regularly. The institutions founded 
by individuals have the same rights on the same conditions. Formerly 
there was in England a deficiency of establishments for training compe- 
tent teachers. ‘There were but two normal schools deserving the name, 
those of Battersea and Borough-Road, and they became flourishing only 
when they ceased to rely exclusively upon voluntary contributions for 
their support. There are now thirty-four normal schools in England 
and Wales. The Parliamentary appropriation covers 60 per cent. of 
their expenses, and without this assistance few of them would have been 
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‘founded or would now be maintained. The highest authority is the 
Privy Council of Education, established by a royal patent in 1839. This 
council can influence private institutions and promote the welfare of 
education, only by the appropriations which it grants to aid in building 
school-houses and in paying or encouraging the teachers. The inspect- 
ors, whom it appoints in connection with the ecclesiastical authorities of 
the different denominations, allow it to control its own funds and to 
ascertain the progress made, but not to devise or direct improvements in 
education. Its only coercive power is in the withholding of its pecuniary 
aid. A contract, whose conditions are freely discussed by the founders 
and the council, must be drawn up for each school admitted to a share 
in the Parliamentary appropriation. The State, then, aids in the support 
of education, but does not act authoritatively. It interposes, as a wealthy 
philanthropist who counsels and assists, not as a sovereign who com- 
mands and requires. 

The English system, it is obvious, is a2 compromise between that 
which intrusts the organization of elementary instruction to the public 
authorities, and that which leaves it entirely to individual effort. Parlia- 
ment could not go further, for its progress was checked by the jealousy 
of the different bodies of Dissenters and the apprehensions of the 
Established Church. . Most of the men who are specially interested in 
this subject in England are fully aware, however, that the education of 
the people is. still far from being in a satisfactory condition, notwithstand- 
ing the-million pounds sterling annually devoted to this object by gov- 
emment. Ourcottons, and our machinery, they say, defy all competition, 
as well by their quality as by their low price; on the contrary, our 
primary jnstruction is remarkable only for its faults and its costliness. 
Prussia accomplishes three times as much with one-third of the money. 
As in a question of fact the testimony of competent witnesses should be 
heard, we shall be permitted to quote that of Sir John Pakington, for- 
merly Minister of Naval Affairs, and one of the statesmen most interested 
in the improvement of popular instruction. ‘‘For a long time,” said 
he recently at a public meeting, ‘‘we have neglected the education of 
the people, forgetting that the permanent prosperity of this great empire 
depends, above all, upon the moral and intellectual development of the 
masses. ‘The result of this course is, that England has been outstripped 
by other countries. Yes, we have suffered ourselves to be outdone by 
several nations of Europe, by the United States of America, and even by 
some of our own colonies, which have been wise enough to realize that 
the liberal institutions derived from England would produce their full 
results only through the co-operation of an enlightened and moral 
community.” 

Within a few years substantial progress has been made. In March, 
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1858, it was estimated that only 1,750,000 children attended any kind 
of school,—that is, about 1 pupil to 11 inhabitants. As the number of 
children between eight and fifteen years must be very nearly 4,500,000, 
there were 2,750,000 who received no instruction. In 1861, at the time 
of the last great investigation, there were in England and Wales, without 
including Scotland and Ireland, 58,975 institutions of learning with 
2,536,462 pupils,—that is, 1 pupil for 8 inhabitants, a proportion one- 
half as favorable as in the United States, and about the same as in France. 
It is estimated that the elementary instruction of a child costs 30 shillings 
a year. This would give a total expense of about $15,000,000 for ele- 
mentary education : of this sum the different educational societies furnish 
$5,000,000, government $4,000,000, and tuition fees cover the rest. This 
outlay is very large for 2,536,462 pupils and twenty millions of inhabit- 
ants ; for France, with a population of more than thirty-seven millions, 
expends in all only $11,000,000 for 4,336,368 pupils. The actual 
results, which may be estimated correctly enough by the number of 
adults who can read and write, are as unsatisfactory in England as in 
France : returns from the parishes show that more than two-thirds of the 
people cannot sign their marriage-contracts, and the inspections have 
occasionally revealed a degree of ignorance hardly equalled elsewhere. 
The faults of the English system are numerous and incontestable, 
since the last inspection, from 1858 to 1861, has made them fully known. 
The central bureau of instruction, obliged to make special contracts and 
exercise an official supervision over six or seven thousand directors of 
schools, is overburdened with labor, and cannot accomplish all that 
should be done to promote the advancement of education. The Parlia- 
mentary appropriation is very unequally divided, often in an inverse 
ratio to the necessities of the case. An entire district is destitute of 
schools : the State can do nothing to remedy this evil, for it cannot take 
the initiative ; its power is limited to aiding existing institutions. It 
follows that but a small part of the country derives benefit from its appro- 
priations, The localities for whose wants private effort has already 
provided receive largely : those where everything needs to be done have 
nothing.* As the schools are directed by clergyman, and religious 
instruction occupies a prominent place, each sect feels obliged to 





* Some figures, taken from the Report of 1861, will give an idea of the imperfection 
of the English system. In the diocese of Oxford there are but 24 parishes, out of 339, whose 
schools for the poor receive funds from the State. In other counties we find the following 
proportion: In Herefordshire and Somerset, 1 in 280; in Devonshire, 2 in 245; in Dorset, 
10 in 179; in Cornwall, 1 in 71. Sir John Pakington mentions 4 poor parishes in London 
which, with a population of 138,900, receive an appropriation of but 12 pounds sterling, 
while 4 wealthy parishes, containing but 50,000 inhabitants, receive from the State 3,908 
pounds sterling. 
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organize its own institutions and support its own teachers. -But in many 
localities the number of Dissenters is too small to defray the necessary 
expense. The children are thus entirely deprived of instruction or are 
very poorly taught. If the State should grant an appropriation to all 
parishes in proportion to their population and their necessities, it is esti- 
mated that it would amount to $20,000,000. This sum, however enor- 
mous it may appear, would be far from being exorbitant, since it falls 
short of what the youngest States of the American Union are doing for 
elementary education. But even at this price satisfactory results would 
not be obtained : it is the whole system that needs to be changed. 

Certain facts might give us a false impression upon this subject. The 
workingmen of the large cities have relatively a remarkable intellectual 
development. Various causes have contributed to this result. They 
receive high wages, and the enjoyment of a certain amount of physical 
comfort stimulates a desire for education. They belong to an energetic, 
active race, remarkably inclined to association. Hence ariseall kinds of 
institutions—mutual aid societies, co-operative societies, reading societies, 
clubs, and unions, which have done so much for the spread of knowledge 
among the people. Besides, the means ofinstruction abound. Benevolent 
and liberal manufacturers, rival sects, wealthy merchants, vie with each 
other in establishing schools. Unhappily, by the side of favored localities 
where education is widely diffused, there are others where prevails an 
ignorance of which we.can form no adequate conception. ‘The recent 
investigation in regard to children’s labor has revealed, in this connec- 
tion, facts so distressing that all England has shuddered with shame and 
remorse, as at the sight of a hidden evil, dishonoring this brilliant and 
prosperous society ; and from all sides the cry of reform has been heard. 
This cry, however, even in so delicate a matter, need alarm no one, for 
England does not require foreign aid to improve her present organiza- 
tion ; she has. only to borrow from Scotland and Ireland the best features 
of their systems. 

Ir Parliament does not deal with the matter with a strong and deter- 
mined hand, so as to provide some measures whereby the means of 
education may be placed within the reach of all the citizens of the 
country, I say Parliament will be wanting in the performance of its 
duty; and upon those who delay or prevent the passing of such a 
measure will rest a responsibility the vastest that mortal man can bear. 
. . . . We must go further and do more, in my opinion, than merely 
permitting. We must compel, and insist by some means, that education 
shall become general in this country. We must carry out the great 
scheme of the Reformers of Scotland, when they placed a school in every 
parish.—Hon. Robi. Lowe, M. P. 








EMINENT EDUCATORS DECEASED IN 1867. 


HE number of teachers and promoters of education who died 
during the year 1867 is somewhat beyond the average of the past 
seven or eight years, and includes, both in the American and the foreign 
record, some of the most illustrious names of our time. 
We propose to follow, as heretofore, the chronological order of deaths, 
giving first the teachers of our own country and afterward those of the 
European States. 


Horatio N. Rosinson, LL.D., who died at Elbridge, N. Y., January 
19, 1867, is the first on our list. He was born at Hartwick, N. Y., in 
1806. At the age of 16, having never attended any other than a district- 
school, he made the calculations for an almanac. His mathematical 
abilities attracted the attention of a wealthy gentleman of the neighbor- 
hood, who sent him to Princeton College. He did not complete his 
college course, however, but at the age of nineteen was appointed pro- 
fessor of mathematics in the Navy, which position he filled acceptably 
for ten years, visiting many parts of the globe. In 1835 he married, 
and removed to Canandaigua, N. Y., where he took charge of the 
Academy ; and some years later removed to Genesee, and became prin- 
cipal of the Genesee Academy. In 1844; his health having become im- 
paired by teaching, he removed to Cincinnati, where he commenced the 
preparation of the mathematical text-books bearing his name, and which 
have since become so popular. In 1850 he removed to Syracuse, and 
in 1854 to Elbridge, N. Y., where he continued to reside till his death. 

Professor SamuEL MaxweELtt, a graduate of Amherst College, class of 
1829, who was for twenty-one years at the head of the Preparatory De- 
partment of Marietta College, Ohio, and for the last two or three years 
in the service of the American Missionary Association, died at Marietta, 
Ohio, January 24, aged 62 years. 

Dante GREENLEAF INGRAHAM died in Braintree, Mass., January 28. 
He was born in Boston, June 11, 1791; fitted for college in the Boston 
Latin School, entered Harvard University in 1805, and was graduated in 
1809, with high rank asa scholar. Soon after leaving college he opened 
a classical school in Boston, which he continued for more than forty 
years. In 1852 he removed with his family to Braintree, and opened a 
a school there, which he continued till within a few years. 

Rev. Wetts Anprews died in Washington, Ill., February 14. He 
was born in 1788, we believe in New Jersey, was graduated from Prince- 
ton College and Theological Seminary, was ordained as a Presbyterian 
clergyman and pastor at Alexandria (then in the District of Columbia) in 
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1827, where he remained ten years ; he then removed to Northern Ohio, 
where, after a further pastorate of ten years, he was elected professor of 
jlanguages in Ohio University at Athens. He filled this position with 
great credit for six years, when he returned to the pastorate at Tremont, 
and subsequently at Washington, IIl., where he remained till his death. 

ALEXANDER Dattas Bacue, LL.D., one of the most illustrious names 
in American science, died at Newport, R. 1, February 17. He was 
born in Philadelphia, July 19, 1806, and was a great-grandson of 
Benjamin Franklin. He was graduated from West Point with the highest 
honors in 1825, and immediately appointed lieutenant of Topographical 
Engineers. In 1827 he was elected professor of mathematics in the 
University of Pennsylvania, and in 1832 president of Girard College. 
In 1839 he resigned, and became the first principal of the Philadelphia 
High-School, and in 1843 was appointed by the Government super- 
intendent of the Coast Survey, in which office he continued till his death. 
In all these positions he exerted his extraordinary powers and attain- 
ments to the utmost for the promotion of science. He was one of the 
founders and an active member of the American Association for the 
Promotion of Science, of the American Academy of Science (founded in 
1862), one of the original members of the Sanitary Commission, an 
active promoter of astronomical observatories, and in every direction an 
earnest scholar and a public benefactor. He died of softening of the 
brain, the result of his extraordinary labors and responsibilities. 

Henry Dwicut Stratton died in New York city, February 20. He 
was born in Ohio in 1824, was educated at Oberlin College, Ohio, and 
associating his brother-in-law, Mr. Bryant, a skilful instructor, with him, 
he projected {nd established in most of the Northern cities the chain of 
commercial and business colleges which have done so much to promote 
this department of education. In 1866 he was elected honorary president 
of the Convention of International Commercial and Business Colleges. 

NaTaLE PerEtut died in Philadelphia, February 28. He was an 
Italian tenor-singer, who came from his native country many years ago, 
and attained celebrity in his threefold capacity of singer, musical com- 
poser, and teacher of vocal music. His classes were largely attended, 
and he trained successfully some of the best vocalists of that music- 
loving city. 

Professor Joun H. ALEXANDER died in Baltimore, Md., March 2: 
He was born in Maryland in 1813, and had attained a high reputation 
as a chemical teacher and .lecturer and general physicist, in that city. 
He was regarded as the highest authority in all questions appertaining to 
coins and coinage, and had been offered the position of director of the 
U.S. Mint. He was the author of a valuable ‘‘ Universal Dictionary 
of Weights and Measures,” the standard work on that subject. 
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Artuur Burtis, D.D., died at Oxford, Ohio, March 23. He was 
’ born in New York city, October 25, 1807, was graduated from Union 
College, Schenectady, in 1829, studied law and afterward theology, was 
ordained as a Presbyterian minister. After spending a number of years 
in the pastorate, he was chosen secretary of the American and Foreign 
Christian Union, and in 1866 was elected professor of Greek in Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio, which position he filled till his death. 

Grorce Kerr, LL.D., died at Cooperstown, N. Y., March 27. He 
was a graduate of Williams College, in the class of 1839, and though a 
clergyman by profession, had been for many years a successful teacher. 
He was formerly principal of the Delaware Literary Institute at Delhi, N. Y., 
and latterly of the Cooperstown Female Seminary. At Delhi he educated 
a large number of young men, who have since become themselves promi- 
nent and efficient teachers. 

Rev. Benjamin Apams Spautpine died in Ottumwa, Iowa, March 31. 
He was born in Billerica, Mass., January 20, 1815, fitted for college at 
Phillips’ Academy, Andover, was graduated from Harvard University in 
1840 and Andover Theological Seminary in 1843, was ordained as a 
Congregational minister and home missionary at Denmark, Iowa, the 
same year. After twenty-two years in the home-missionary field, in 
which he had earnestly labored to promote education, he was elected in 
1865 superintendent of public instruction for Wapello County, Iowa, and 
performed the duties of his office till his death. 

James Woop, D.D., died at Hightstown, N. J., April 7. He was 
born in 1800, in New York, was graduated at Princeton Theological 
Seminary, and was ordained as a Presbyterian clergyma He was 
distinguished alike by his thorough scholarship and his superior adminis- 
trative talent. He was for some years, at two different times, connected 
with the Presbyterian Board of Education. He had been for many years 
a professor in the Indiana Theological Seminary, and subsequently 
principal of a High School for Boys at New Albany, Ind., when he was 
elected president of Hanover College, South Hanover, Ind., we believe 
in 1858, and continued in that office till 1866, when he resigned to 
accept the presidency of the Cortlandt Van Rensselaer Institute, an 
endowed seminary of high grade, intended primarily for the education 
of the children of missionaries, then in the process of organization at 
Hightstown, N. J. He was the author of several theological works. 

Rt. Rev. Prerre J. Laviatiz, D.D., died at Nazareth Hospital, near 
Bardstown, Ky., May 11.. He was born in Mauriac, France, in 1820, 
educated for the priesthood in the college and seminary of his native 
town, and in some of the other seminaries of France, and came to the 
United States in 1843. After two years of pastoral service he was ap- 
pointed professor of rhetoric in St. Joseph’s College, Bardstown, Ky., in 
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1845, and filled this position with great satisfaction, both fo his pupils 
and the faculty, till 1855, when he was made president of St. Mary’s 
College, Lebanon, Ky. He was in 1859 chosen Bishop of Savannah, 
but declined, preferring to be a teacher. In 1865 he was chosen the 
successor of Archbishop Spalding as Bishop of Louisville, and entered 
upon his duties with great zeal, the promotion of education being still a 
favorite object with him. He died from the effects of overwork. 

Cuarces P. Krautu, D.D., thirteen years president of Pennsylvania 
College, Gettysburg, died in Gettysburg, Penn., May 30. He was born 
in Northampton County, Penn., in 1796, and though not a college grad- 
uate, was a diligent and untiring student. He’ first entered the medical 
profession, but becoming convinced that he ought to preach, he studied 
theology, and was ordained as a Lutheran clergyman at Martinsburg, Va., 
and after a pastorate there of several years, removed to Philadelphia as 
pastor of St. Matthew’s Lutheran Church in 1827. In 1834 he was 
elected president of Pennsylvania College, which position he filled with 
great acceptance till 1847, when he resigned to take the chair of Biblical 
philology and ecclesiastical history in the Gettysburg Theological Semi- 
nary, which he held till his death. He was an eminent Hebraist and 
philologist, an author of considerable note in the Lutheran Church, and 
the principal editor of the Zvangelical Review, one of the organs of that 
Church. 

Joseph Henry Lumpkin, LL.D., Chief-Justice of Georgia since 1848, 
died at-Athens, Ga., June 4. He was born in Oglethorpe County, Ga., 
December 23, 1799, graduated from the College of New Jersey (Princeton) 
ir 1819, and was distinguished for his profound classical scholarship, 
which he maintained throughout his life. He was equally remarkable 
for his eloquence. He speedily attained an enviable reputation, both as 
an advocate and jurist. In 1846 he was elected professor of rhetoric 
and oratory in the University of Georgia, but declined from the pressure 
of other duties ; but subsequently accepted the professorship of civil law 
in the Lumpkin Law School connected with the University. In 1860 he 
was elected chancellor of the University, but reluctantly declined because 
it would interfere with his judicial duties. 

Henry E. Peck, a native of Rochester, died at Port-au-Prince, Hayti, 
of fever, June 9. He was a Congregationalist minister, and for many 
years a professor in Oberlin College, and was arrested, fined, and im- 
prisoned in 1858, for aiding in the escape of a fugitive slave. He was 
very popular as a professor. In 1865 President ‘Lincoln appointed him 
minister-resident to the Republic of Hayti. He had previously been for 
three years U. S. commissioner to that government. , 

Rev. Mepap Pomeroy died at Auburn, N. Y., June 20. He was a 
native of Southampton, Mass., born April 6, 1792. After completing 
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his collegiate course at Williams College in 1817, he taught for several 
years, and then entered the ministry in the Presbyterian Church. During 
a pastorate of forty-two years he was very active in the establishment 
of schools and academies, and was one of the founders of Auburn 
Theological Seminary. 

Wixiiam Mann, D.D., a Methodist clergyman and teacher, died in 
Philadelphia, July 4. He was born in Burlington County, N. J., in 
1784. He was left an orphan at five years of age, and taken to Rensse- 
Jaer Co., N. Y. At fourteen he was placed in a printing-office, and had 
no further opportunity of attending school, but became one of the most 
eminent linguists in the United States. He preached for some years in 
the Methodist connection, but before he was thirty years of age he com- 
menced teaching, first as principal of Mount Holly Academy, N. J., and 
subsequently, for more than forty years, in Philadelphia, where his 
linguistic attainments made him very popular. 

Professor ABRAHAM Mitts died in New York city, July 8. He was a 
native of Dutchess County, N. Y., born in 1796. He came to New York 
city in 1818, and studied law for a time, but subsequently associated 
himself with Mr. D. H. Barnes in a classical and mathematical school 
in Warren-street, and was soon after appointed professor of mathematics 
and philosophy in the Baptist Theological and Literary Institute, which 
was afterward removed to Hamilton, Madison County, and became the 
nucleus of Madison University. Professor Mills, however, preferred 
thetoric and belles-lettres to mathematics, and on the removal of the 
Institute he remained in New York as professor of those branches in 
some of the best seminaries. He had also a high reputation as a lecturer 
on the literature of Europe and kindred topics. He was the editor of 
numerous text-books on subjects connected with rhetoric and literature, 
and the author of treatises on English and on Greek literature, and a 
‘*Compendium of the History of the Ancient Hebrews.” 

Rev. NatHaniEL Topp died in Pittsburgh, Penn., July 8. He was 
born in Rowley, Mass., in January, 1780, was graduated from Brown 
University in 1800, studied theology in Philadelphia, and entered the 
Presbyterian ministry. After a pastorate of several years impaired health 
led him to commence teaching at Woodbury, N. J., and subsequently 
he was principal of academies at Westchester, Harrisburg, Lebanon, 
Mifflinburg, and Beaver, Penn., and then for many years of a classical 
school of high grade at Alleghany, Penn. He enjoyed an excellent 
reputation as a teacher. 

Cuar.es Antuon, LL.D., one of the finest classical scholars of the 


present century, died in New York city, July 29. He was born in 


New York city in 1797, of German and French parentage, and was 
graduated at Columbia College in 1815. He studied law, and was 
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admitted to the New York bar in 1819, but devoted all of his leisure to 
the study of the classics, and in 1820 was appointed adjunct-professor 
of the Greek and Latin languages and literature in Columbia. College. 
In 1830 he was made rector of the Grammar-School attached to the 
College, and in 1835 professor of Latin and Greek languages and litera- 
ture. He was an indefatigable student and an admirable teacher. He 
early turned his attention to the preparation of text-books for his pupils, 
and found time amid his other labors to revise and annotate about fifty 
volumes of Greek and Latin authors. All of these text-books have been 
republished in Europe. 

Miss CaTHARINE Maria Sepewick died near Roxbury, Mass., July 31. 
She was born in Stockbridge, Mass., in 1789. Her advantages for 
intellectual culture were very great, her family being one of the most 
distinguished in Massachusetts. Soon after reaching adult age, she took 
charge of the education of some young ladies, members of the families 
of her intimate friends ; and the work thus begun was continued, ina 
quiet way, for nearly fifty years. Meantime, though she had attained 
a high reputation as a writer of fiction, narrative, and essay, her interest 
in teaching was never suffered to diminish, and her most valuable works 
are those having a direct relation to education. Her latest work was, 
“A Talk with my Pupils,” first published in 1862. 

Jeremian Day, D.D., LL.D., for many years president of Yale College, 
died in New Haven, Conn., August 22. He was born at New Preston, 
Conn., August 3, 1773, and was graduated at Yale College with high 
honor in 1795, and the same year succeeded Dr. Dwight as principal of 
the Academy at Greenfield Hill. At the end of a year he was elected 
toa tutorship in Williams College, and two years later to a similar posi- 
tion in Yale. In 1801 the corporation chose him professor of mathe- 
matics and natural philosophy, but owing to ill health (being threatened 
with consumption), he did not enter upon his duties until 1803. He 
continued in this professorship till 1817, having meantime published his 
‘‘Algebra” and some other of his mathematical text-books. In 1817 he 
was elected president of Yale College, and accepted very reluctantly. 
He continued in the presidency till 1846, a period of twenty-nine years, 
and was greatly honored and esteemed in his office. He wrote two 
treatises on the Will during his presidency, and filled the chair of moral 
and intellectual philosophy as well as the presidency. After his resigna- 
tion in 1846, he continued an active member of the corporation until a 
few months before his death. Remarkably modest and unassuming, he 
yet possessed great dignity of character, and was a most efficient college 
president. 

Wittiam Henry Crark died in Brooklyn, N. Y., August 25. He 
was born in Oswego, N. Y., July 22, 1833. He first attended a com- 
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mercial college at Cleveland, Ohio, and having had a good education as 
a foundation for it, he was not slow to perceive the advantages and capa- 
bilities of the system, and two years later (in 1857) became connected 
with the Bryant & Stratton chain of commercial colleges, first at Albany 
and in 1862 in Brooklyn, where he won a high reputation for business 
ability and aptness in teaching. 

Rosinson P. Dunn, D.D., died in Newport, R. I., August 28. He 
was born in Newport, R. L., about 1822, graduated at Brown University 
in 1843 with the highest rank in his class, and after two years’ service as 
tutor entered the Theological Seminary at Princeton, N. J. In 1849 
he was ordained pastor of the First Presbyterian Church in Camden, N. J., 
and in 1851 recalled to Brown University as professor of rhetoric and 
English literature, which chair he filled with remarkable ability till the 
close of his life. He was an elegant belles-lettres scholar and possessed 
remarkable skill as a teacher. 

Cuares Kine, LL.D., formerly president of Columbia College, died 
on the 27th of September, at Frascati, near Rome, Italy. He was born 
in March, 1789, in the city of New York, and was the second son of 
Hon. Rufus King. He was educated at Harrow School, England, and 
in one of the colleges of Paris. Returning to this country in 1810, he 
engaged in business with his father-in-law, Archibald Gracie, and in 
1823, his firm having failed, became associated as editor with Mr. John- 
son Verplanck, of the Mew York American, and subsequently with the 
New Fork Courier and Enquirer. In 1849 he was elected president of 
Columbia College, which position he held until 1864. He performed 
the duties of the presidency with marked ability, and was highly esteemed 
by all. 

Rev. J. B. Smirn, M. D., died in New Orleans, October 1, of yellow 
fever. He was for some years a physician in Boston, but removed to 
New Orleans during the war, where he became pastor of a Free Mission 
Baptist Church, and was an earnest and active friend of the Freedmen’s 
Schools, and, as one of the new board of school-directors, was endeavor- 
ing to effect a reorganization of the city schools on an equitable basis. 

Madame Louise pE Morrie died of yellow fever in New Orleans, 
October 8. She was born in Norfolk, Va., in 1833, but received her 
education in Boston. In the autumn of 1862 she began her career as a 
public reader in Boston, and after the issue of the Emancipation Procla- 
mation went to New Orleans to labor for the education of the freedmen. 
She first gave lectures, and employed the proceeds in establishing an 
asylum for the freed children. Of this asylum she became matron, and 
devoted all her energy and talent to its support. She would not desert 
her post, and finally fell a victim to the fever. 

Mrs. Jane Hunt, widow of the late Rev. Christopher Hunt, died in 
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New York, October 11. She was a sister of Rev. Dr. John Scudder, 
missionary to India, and was born in New York city in 1807. She had 
been known for twenty-five years past as one of the most thorough and 
able teachers in New York city. 

Rev. Joun Ruceres Cortine, M.D., LL.D., died at Milledgeville, Ga., 
October 13. He was born in Acton, Mass., in 784. He received his 
collegiate education at Harvard College and his medical instruction at 
the Dartmouth Medical School, Hanover, N. H., and was ordained a 
Congregationalist minister. He was deeply interested in physical 
science, and was for several years professor of chemistry and mineralogy 
in Amherst College, and subsequently in the Berkshire Medical Institute 
and the High-Schools and Seminaries of Pittsfield. He was during most 
of this time also a pastor. He prepared a text-book on chemistry, which 
was for several years in use in Yale College, and also one on geology in 
the infancy of that science. In 1835 he removed to Georgia, and was 
for several years engaged in geological surveys, first of Burke and Rich- 
land counties and afterward of the State. These were stopped on account 
of the financial pressure in the South in 1839-40. Dr. Cotting remained 
in the South, engaged in teaching, for some years. 

Levi Sittrman Ives, D.D., LL.D., died at Manhattanville, New York 
city, October 13. He was born in Meriden, Conn., September 16, 1797 ; 
educated at Hamilton College, Clinton, which he left in 1819, joined 
the Episcopal Church (he had been preparing for the ministry in the 
Presbyterian Church), was ordained deacon in 1822 and priest in 1823. 
He was rector successively of Trinity Church, Philadelphia ; Christ Church, 
Lancaster ; Christ Church and St. Luke’s Church, N. Y. In 1821 he 
was elected bishop of North Carolina, and soon after established 2 
school of high grade at Valle Crucis in that State, in which he incurred 
great pecuniary loss. He also attempted the instruction of the slaves. 
In 1852 he visited Rome, and was there admitted into the Roman 
Catholic Church. On his return to New York, he became professor of 
thetoric in St. Joseph’s Theological Seminary, and lecturer on rhetoric 
and the English language in the convents of the Sacred Heart and of 
the Sisters of Charity. The last years of his life were devoted to the 
establishment of an institution at Manhattanville for the protection of 
destitute children. 

Josepu Torrey, DD., LL.D., president for four years and professor 
for forty years in the University of Vermont, died at Burlington, Vt., 
November 27. He was born in Romney, Mass., in 1796, and graduated 
at Dartmouth College in 1816. After studying theology, he was ordained 
pastor of the Congregational Church in Royalton, Vt., in 1819, whence 
in 1827 he was called to the professorship of Greek and Latin languages 
and literature in the University of Vermont. On the death of President 
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Marsh in 1842, he was transferred to the chair of intellectual and moral 
philosophy, and on the decease of President Pease in 1862, was chosen 
president. He translated and edited, with copious notes, Neander’s 
great Church History, and prepared several religious works of great 
ability and research. 

Rev. AmBrosE Mananan, D.D., died in Troy, N. Y., December 7. 
He was born in the city of New York in 1814, and after acquiring an 
academic education in the Catholic schools of his native city, at the age 
of seventeen went to Rome to pursue his ecclesiastical studies in the 
College of the Propaganaa. He remained in that city nine years, receiv- 
ing ordination there, and being sent as a priest to the New York diocese. 
In 1841, soon after his return, he was appointed president of St. John’s 
College, Fordham, N. Y. He presided over the college with great ability 
for several years. He was subsequently for some years pastor of St. John’s 
R. C. Church in New York city, and then removed to Boston, where he 
assisted his former fellow-student, Bishop Fitzpatrick, in some of his 
educational enterprises. His health failing, he removed to Utica, and 
passed some months there, but finally entered the Hospital of the Sisters 
of Charity at Troy, where he died. He was the author of two or three 
religious works. 

Suras Mercatre died at his residence in Deposit, Delaware County, 
N. Y., December 9. He was a native of Berkshire County, Mass., a grad- 
uate of Williams College, and after conducting for some years very suc- 
cessfully the Kinderhook Academy, removed to Parsippany, N. J., and 
thence to Brooklyn, where he founded the Young Ladies’ Institute, an 
excellent and successful school for girls. He was a man of high charac- 
ter and scholarship, and beloved by all who knew him. 

Rev. CuarLes Truyvens, S. J., died at St. Louis University, St. Louis, 
December 14. He was born at St. Nicholas, in Belgium, February, 1813, 
and obtained his classical education in Belgium. He emigrated to 
America in 1837, landing in New York city, and immediately went to 
St. Louis, where, February 24, 1837, he entered the Society of Jesus as 
a novice. After completing his term of probation he was stationed at 
the university in St. Louis, first as a pupil and afterward as a prefect. 
About 1842 he was sent to St. Charles’ College, La., first as prefect and 
afterward raised to the office of President. In 1847 he was recalled, and 
for several years was a missionary among the Indians. Again recalled 
to the parent house at St. Louis, he was assigned to duty as a professor, 
and a year or two later appointed pastor of St. Joseph’s Church, Bards- 
town. He was next (about 1857) selected to be the founder of a new 
Jesuit house in Chicago, and after three years of successful labor permit- 
ted to rejoin his congregation at Bardstown, where he remained until 
October, 1867, when he returned to St. Louis. 
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CuesterR Dewey, M.D.,D.D., LL. D., diedin Rochester, N. Y., Dec. 15. 
He was born in Sheffield, Mass., October 25, 1784, was graduated from 
Williams College in 1806, studied for the ministry, and was licensed to 
preach as a Congregational minister in 1808 ; appointed tutor in Williams 
College the same year, professor of mathematics and natural philosophy 
in 1810, continued in that chair till 1827 ; established and was principal 
of the ‘‘Gymnasium” at Pittsfield, Mass., 1827-1836; principal of 
Rochester Collegiate Institute, 1836-1850, and professor of chemistry and 
natural philosophy in Rochester University, 1850-1867 ; was one of the 
founders of the American Institute of Instruction, and president of it at 
one time. He published several special botanical treatises, and was a 
very frequent contributor to the American Journal of Science. He did 
much for the advancement of the public schools of Massachusetts and 
New York. 

Henry Harsaucu, D.D., a German Reformed clergyman, author and 
professor, died at Mercersburg, Penn., December 28. He was born in 
Waynesboro, Franklin County, Penn., October 28, 1817, and educated 
at Marshall College and the Mercersburg Theological Seminary, gradu- 
ating from the latter in 1843. He was settled as a pastor successively in 
Lewisburg, Lancaster, and Lebanon, Penn., editing, from 1850 till his 
death, Zhe Guardian, a monthly magazine, and writing many volumes, 
religious, poetical, philological, and educational. In 1865 he was 
chosen professor of church-history in the Mercersburg Seminary, and 
immediately entered upon its duties, for which he was admirably qualified. 


We can only give the names of the eminent medical professors who 
died during the year. 


Tuomas Hunt, M.D., professor of physiology and pathology in the 
University of Louisiana, died March 20, aged fifty-nine years. 

Caspar Wistar Pennock, M.D., professor for several years in one of 
the medical colleges of Philadelphia and an eminent medical writer, 
died April 4. 

J. Mason Warren, M.D., professor in the Harvard Medical School, 
Boston, and medical writer, died August 19. 

James Jackson, M.D., professor in the Harvard Medical School and 
an author of high repute, died August 27, aged ninety years. 

Rosert Watts, M.D., professor of anatomy and physiology in the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, N. Y., died in Paris, September 8, 
aged fifty-five years. 

Wortuincton Hooker, M.D., professor of the theory and practice of 
medicine in Yale Medical School, and author of a number of text-books 
and works on popular science, died in New Haven, November 6, aged 
sixty-one years. 
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COMMENTS AND CRITICISMS. 


HE education of the poor ought not to be left wholly to private 
enterprise, but ought to be undertaken by the State. 

The State represents, in education, not the religious but the secular 
element. 

The best way of carrying on education is, not by a centralized system, 
but by the calling forth of local energy. 

The work done by the schools should be tested and superintended by 
the Government, and not by those who carry on the work. 

State aid ought to be given to schools not merely for existing, or for 
having on their books a certain number of pupils’ names, or for show- 
ing a certain average attendance, but for their efficiency ; the business 
of the State being to ascertain the results, and to pay in proportion to 
them. 

The foregoing principles were assumed by the Hon. Robert Lowe, M. P., 
in his much-talked-of speech at Edinburgh, to be well established and 
agreed upon in England as constituting a proper basis of a national 
system of education. The later action of the House of Lords in refusing 
to sustain the resolutions submitted to them by Earl Russell (a synopsis 
of which was given in our last issue), shows that Mr. Lowe’s assumption 
was not so well founded in fact as could be wished: nevertheless, it is 
quite evident that the principles he lays down, though they have yet a 
hard fight to make, are destined to form, in the main, prominent features 
of the school-system which the Liberals are determined to secure. Such 
being the case, they form a convenient standard by which to estimate at 
once the excellences and defects of American educational theories and 
practices. 

The first principle we outgrew in theory, long ago, arriving at the 
wider principle that the State is in duty bound to see that the means of 
education are provided, not for the poor alone, but the entire com- 
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munity. This is our’theory. Our practice falls far short-of it, even in 
the most favored localities. Not half the children who are, or ought to 
be, seeking admission to the public schools can find accommodation in 
them. This evil must be remedied before we have much right to talk of 
making education compulsory. 

The restriction of the public schools to the secular element of educa- 
tion is generally recognized among us as a wisely adopted feature of our 
public-school policy, and one that should be jealously guarded. Yet 
every now and then some good soul, with more zeal than reason, waxes 
eloquent against what he is pleased to call our ‘‘ godless instruction,” 
and charges the schools with all the crimes that the police reports and 
a fertile imagination can show. The excellent Bishop of Tennessee is 
an example. The same sophistries by which he proves the terrible 
failure of our unsectarian system of education, would equally prove the 
failure of Christianity to check the progress of crime. And the charge 
would hold the stronger against the churches ; for it is their chief duty 
to promote the moral welfare of the people, while it is only a part of the 
duty of the schools. If, before denouncing our public instruction, these 
opponents of it would offer some proof that it really is ‘‘ godless ;” that 
crimes do increase because of it ; that sectarian instruction in schools is, 
or was ever known to be, a panacea for moral weakness, then their denun- 
ciations might weigh against the real advantages, if not the real necessity, 
of an impartial letting alone of controverted matters by the public schools. 

But*it may be urged, the public schools can teach religion and yet 
be impartial. How this might be done, a prominent religious paper 
(Protestant) lately attempted to show. After proving to its own satis- 
faction that religious teaching should form a part of the work of the 
schools, it generously proposed to have each denomination represented 
in such teaching in exact proportion to its numerical strength. We say 
generously, because that same paper is the organ of perhaps the strongest 
religious sect in the country. Possibly a weaker party might not have 
been so liberal, being less able to command an impartial recognition of 
its rights. At any rate, we would not like to have‘an attempt made to 
put the scheme into practice. The details would be too confusing ; 
and the final result, if the lessons of the past are of any value, too much 
like that of casting an attractive bait into a bear-pit. 

This must not be taken as an expression of hostility to religious in- 
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struction, or to sectarian instruction in sectarian schools. We question 
the right of no man to provide for the education of his children accord- 
ing to the dictates of his own conscience. We merely assert that he has 
no right to expect others, who differ with him, to do it forhim. The 
public schools are supported dy a: their work should be impartially 
for all, They have no right to assail any man’s religious belief, or to 
proselyte his children. This of necessity excludes from the schools every 
form of religious teaching. ‘There is, however, a wide and sadly neg- 
lected ground of precepts and principles, embracing justice, humanity, 
and practical morality, whereon the true spirits of every religion can 
meet and bid each other God-speed. The cultivation of this field 
is a legitimate work of the schools; and until it has been thoroughly 
exhausted by them, there will be little need for, and little wisdom or 
justice in their trenching upon fields of speculative doctrine which are 
likely to remain forever in dispute. 


The third principle is likewise fundamental to our school-system. 
Yet this too is sometimes assailed by those who ought to be its guardians. 
Regardless of the fact that, in a country like ours, the schools cannot 


advance much faster than the community in which they are, over-zealous 
would-be reformers have sought to create good schools by legislative 
enactment. It is true that the masses are apt to be careless of the just 
claims of the schools, and need constant urging to attend to their duties 
in regard to them. Yet every attempt to reform the schools in any 
marked degree, without first creating a popular desire for such reform, 
has resulted, as a logical necessity, in failure. ‘To move our educational 
world, the lever must work under, not over the people. For this reason 
we think that the method proposed by Mr. Phillips for the educational 
reconstruction of the South, would not only fail of success, but would 
prove a disastrous failure. ‘‘The proper method,” he says, in Zhe 
Anti-Slavery Standard, January 11, ‘‘ would be a Constitutional Amend- 
ment, declaring that when any State neglects to establish an efficient and 
impartial system of common schools within its limits, Congress shall 
provide one at the expense of such State ; Congress itself to be the judge 
whether the system existing in any State is efficient and impartial.” 
Without stopping to notice the inconsistency of Mr. Phillips, in thrust- 
ing such a grave responsibility upon ‘‘that machine at Washington,” 
which he always mentions with such delicate sarcasm, we would merely 
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state our belief that, in this country, public schools can flourish only 
where they are sustained by the pudsic will, which with us is the equivalent 
of Mr. Lowe’s ‘‘local energy.” They never-can succeed where the 
local energy is arrayed against them; and that would be the inevitable 
result of Mr. Phillips’s plan. ; ae 

The desirableness of an efficient supervision of the public schools 
would seem to be beyond question, especially in view of the good that 
has resulted from a supervision falling far short of perfect efficiency. 
Yet, within a year, we have been seriously asked the use of ‘‘all the 
trouble and expense and impertinence” of such supervision. Said an 
intelligent teacher to us not long ago, ‘‘ Why can’t the public schools 
be trusted to take care of themselves just the same as the private schools ?” 
Granting that they might, though experience has plainly shown the con- 
trary, the usefulness of an official inspection and superintendence of the 
public schools is by no means disproved. One must have little acquaint-- 
ance with the internal condition of our private schools not to believe 
that even they might be benefited by being subjected to a little super- 

-yision by those not financially interested in their management. 

The last principle, that the schools should receive State aid only when 
they have shown themselves worthy of it, is quite foreign to our system. 
Our school-moneys are usually apportioned according to the number of 
children who ought to receive instruction, not to the number who actually 
do receive it. And the amount and kind of instruction received is not 
taken into account at all. There may not be school-accommodation for 
half the children in a district—the school may scarcely be worth attend- 
ing at all; yet the appropriation is made without question. If the State 
were to give assistance to schools in proportion to the number of children 
taught for a given length of time, and make its receipt conditional upon 
the attainment of a reasonable degree of excellence as the result of the 
teaching, this excellence to be determined by competent inspectors not 
in any way interested in the cost of the schools, a more desirable state 
of affairs might prevail. And it might aid materially in increasing the 
efficiency of the schools to make the collection of local taxes for their 
support dependent somewhat upon the value of the work they do. If 
a taxpayer could claim exemption on the ground that the schools in his 
district were not worth the money, we think that care would be taken 
to make it less easy to sustain such a charge than it sometimes is now. 











EDUCATIONAL: INTELLIGENCE. 


NITED STATES.—The prominence given to education in the 

annual messages of the Governors of the several States, affords a fair 
index of the position which the public schools hold in the estimation 
of the people. Each Governor must say something about the schools ; 
and, unfortunately, most of them feel in duty bound to say something 
very complimentary. ‘‘Unexampled progress,” ‘‘ unsurpassed interest 
in popular education,” and such like flattering generalities are freely in- 
dulged in. Only now and then a Governor will suggest the possibility of 
an improvement, or hint that the capacity and efficiency of the schools 
might be increased without serious detriment to the community; but 
these are rare exceptions. ‘‘ There is reason to believe,” says Governor 
Fenton, ‘‘that our public-school system is meeting the just expectations 
of the people,” and then he gives statistics which show that less than 
one-third the children of the State are ever to be found at one time in 
the public schools. A little further on he says, ‘‘ In some of our cities, 
and especially in New York and Brooklyn, the school accommodations 
are insufficient, and thousands of children are unable to gain admission.” 
If this is answering ‘‘the just expectations of the people,” we are sorry 
for the people. This loose sort of official writing is much to be regretted. 
It fosters a popular belief that the schools are in a perfectly satisfactory 
condition, and raises one of the worst obstacles to be encountered by 
those who are endeavoring to make the schools, in capacity and efficiency, 
what they really ought to be. New Hampsuire.—Very little interest is 
manifested in educational matters, and the public schools are generally 
poor. . A few years ago the Legislature abolished the county institutes, 
and with characteristic economy cut down the salaries of county commis- 
sioners to a merely nominal figure—to less than twenty dollars in some 
counties. .These unpaid commissioners constitute a State Board of 
Education, whose chief duty is to attend to the duns of book-agents, and 
‘*recommend” a system of text-books. Under this treatment it is not 
surprising that the schools languish. At its session last summer the 
Legislature created the office of State Superintendent of Common Schools, 
to be filled by appointment of the Governor. The place was given to a 
man who had been in no way connected with the schools. A town 
superintendent reports that he has heard nothing from him, and no act 
of his has been met¥fened in the papers of the State. —The Governor of 
MassacuuseEtTs devotes a liberal portion of his message to a dissertation 
on Free Education. His manner of treating the subject is interesting, 
as will be seen from the following paragraph, which is worthy of being 
inscribed on the walls of every school-room as a warning to ambitious 
essayests ; ‘‘ The well-ordered finances and the concentrated and intense 
system of productive labor of the commonwealth have done much to gain 
for it a renown in all parts of the world, and these are dependent upon 
that mental training which has given to our industry its keenness, its * 
energy, and its transmitted life. But beyond the tangible relations of the 
material arts, the conditions of our success and reputation at home and 
abroad depend in chief upon the manifestations of cultivated mind in 
every sphere of thought and action. This State, now a small spot 
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among the divisions of the map, must rely mainly, for a conspicuous 
part in the influences and forces of a great nation, upon its educated 
manhood—educated, fitted for statesmanship, and government, and 
science, and industry. There are no boundaries to circumscribe a 
commonwealth in which such culture exists in full development. This 
conquers prejudices, makes all sections one, and imparts to local history 
universality.” The Governor rejoices that it is his duty to state that 
‘‘never before have the returns of the department of education been so 
encouraging as at this time.” He does ‘‘ not think that the returns of any 
previous year have illustrated such genuine progress.” Two hundred 
and thirty-six thousand pupils were in attendance at the public schools 
during an average period of eight months: this of course for the year 
1867. Of this number less than 26,000 were below five or over fifteen 
years of age. Nearly 8,000 teachers are reported as being employed 
‘during the year ;” more than 7,000 of whom were women. ‘‘ During 
the year’ must mean during the entre year, for nearly 3,000 more teach- 
ers were reported as having been employed the year before. The Gov- 
ernor again urges ‘‘ the absolute importance, as well as the simple justice 
of a more liberal measure of compensation” for the services of female 
teachers. ‘The public-school tax for the year was $2,355,505, an average 
of nine dollars for each child between five and fifteen years of age. The 
returned expenses of private schools increase this average to more than 
twelve dollars for each child. The question of the utility and wisdom 
of corporal punishment receives considerable attention, though the 
Governor's logic is not of the most satisfactory sort. An indulgence in 
sentimental reflections (though perhaps entirely proper in a Governor's 
message) is hardly a suitable method of treating a subject of such grave 
importance. The dispassionate and sensible review of the question by 
the Boston School-Committee, in their report, last fall—a report, by the 
way, that is worthy of a wider circulation than it has yet had—is worth 
any quantity of ‘‘ cherished convictions” of the demands of ‘‘a Christian 
civilization,” ‘‘a just and large humanity,” or ‘‘a progressive policy 
of education,” even though they are the convictions of a Governor. 
New Yorx.—The number of children of school age, according to the 
records of the Department of Public Instruction, is 1,372,853. The 
number attending school during some portion of the year 1867, was 
947,162 ; the daily attendance a little over 420,000. This shows some 
improvement over the year before. The school expenditures were also 
a little greater than the previous year’s, being a little over seven and a 
half millions of dollars, of which nearly five millions were paid to teach- 
ers. ‘The number of teachers is exactly the same as was reported for 
1866, namely, 26,481. Of these, 21,218 were women, 132 less than in 
1866. Nothing is said in the message about the wages paid to teachers. 
The number of children and youth in daily attendance at the public 
schools was a little more than 30 per cent. of the number between the 
ages of five and twenty-one, or a fraction over 441/, per cent. of the 
number between six and seventeen. The law abolishing rate-bills, in 
operation since October last, is producing a large increase in the number 
of children at the schools, and greater regularity in theirattendance. The 
Governor notices the insufficient school accommodations in the larger 
cities and the consequent overcrowding of the primary departments, 
while thousands are turned away unable to gain admission at all. He 
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believes that the city authorities have power to correct this defect ; if not, 
that the Legislature will apply the appropriate remedy. The capacity of 
the primary-schools should be doubled, at once; and the classes given 
to the teachers reduced to one-third their present size. The erection 
of buildings for normal and training schools at Fredonia, Brock- 
port, Cortland, and Potsdam is being vigorously prosecuted. ‘The 
schools at Fredonia and Cortland will be open for the reception of pupils 
during the ensuing summer or early autumn. The main part of the 
building at Brockport is completed, and the normal-school is in successful 
operation. Mr. J. H. Hoose, so well known among the teachers of the 
State, has been appointed teacher of ‘‘ The Theory and Practice of Teach- 
ing” and ‘‘ English Literature,” in the last-named school. The establish- 
ment of two additional normal-schools has been authorized by law, one 
at Buffalo and one at Geneseo. There were 698 pupil-teachers in the 
three normal-schools, and 1,373 in teachers’ classes in academies. 
9,682 teachers attended teachers’ institutes. The influence of these in- 
stitutes must have been very great. We wish that we could say that it 
was in every instance very good. ‘That it was good in the main, however, 
there is no reason to doubt ; and we trust that the day is not far distant 
when the doubtful cases will be reduced to none—when the evil influ- 
ences, now brought to bear, to a greater or less degree, upon most assem- 
blies of teachers, will be entirely cut off, and every county can rejoice in 
an institute as well worthy of honor as was that held in Chautauque last 
fall. This county, though it is exceeded by many in school population, 
number of schools, and number of teachers, had the largest and most 
successful institute held in the State during the year. PENNsYLVANIA.— 
The report of the Superintendent of Common Schoois, for 1867, gives 
the following as the ‘‘great facts of the system :” Whole number of 
schools, 13,435 ; teachers, 16,523 ; pupils, 789,389; average attendance, 
480,870; expenditures for school purposes, $5,160,750, of which over 
three millions were for tuition. These numbers are slightly larger than 
those of last year. As the whole number of children of school age is 
not given, no estimate can be made of the number who should be but 
are not enrolled in the schools. A large number, the superintendent 
believes, never attend school. As a preliminary step toward bringing 
these neglected children into the schools, he suggests that a census be 
taken once every three or five years of all the children in the State be- 
tween the ages of six and twenty-one. The percentage of attendance 
upon the number enrolled is a littke more than sixty—more than five per 
cent. bettgr than in New York. This may be accounted for by the fact 
that the school-terms are much shorter in Pennsylvania—the averagé 
length being but little over five and a half months, while in many districts 
it is only four months. A smaller proportion of women are employed as 
teachers, we believe, than in any other State, there being 8,590 female 
teachers to 6,619 male teachers. ‘The number of male teachers was 
greater by 485, and the number of female teachers less by 117 than in 
1866. Theaverage monthly wages were $35.87 to men, and $27.51 to 
women. ‘The superintendent gives an interesting historical sketch of 
education in Pennsylvania; discusses the relations of ignorance to 
crime, the design of the common-school system, plans for the improve- 
ment of the system, Sunday-schools, and other interesting matters, which 
we shall consider at some other time. 
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E have before us another and recent text-book on the Art of Com- 
position." Its author disclaims originality, and yet is more 
original than nine-tenths of less modest writers. The volume bears 
evident marks of being the work of a practical and experienced teacher. 
If we are qualified to speak merely from a careful examination of the 
work, we should say it is an excellent text-book. As a whole, it comes 
nearer to our idea of what a manual on this subject should be, for the 
ordinary classes of students in our academies and high-schools, than any 
other that we have seen. Under a live teacher, using the work according 
to the author’s directions, it would seem that pupils could not fail to 
make rapid advances in acquiring the art of composition. The two 
departments of Expression and Invention are carried along side by side, 
or rather treated of alternately, throughout the volume. From the sim- 
plest modes and forms of composition, the author gradually advances 
with his pupils till they reach the higher modes and forms exemplified in 
orations and in extemporaneous speaking. 
And yet there are points wherein the volume might be improved. For 
a work on the art of composition, the author, under the head of Structure 
of Sentences, gives unnecessary prominence to the matter of sentential 
analysis. Indeed, it would be an improvement to omit from page 98 to 
page 123. Another point is the introduction of a very large number of 
examples of improprieties and barbarisms to be corrected, which not one 
pupil in a thousand would be at all likely to fall into in writing. The 
following are specimens of what we refer to: ‘‘ As soon as I alit from my 
critter, 1 seed that I was not welcome.” ‘‘The gals went up stairs to 
primp, and I trampoosed to the stable-lot.” These are downright vul- 
garisms, which no: youthful writer, especially in a ‘‘female college,” 
would ever think of indulging in. It is true, the author, in his preface, 
attempts to apologize for introducing such examples by saying, ‘that 
such pleasantry (?) beguiles many a young pupil into fondness for a 
study which otherwise he might consider dry.” But this is certainly an 
erroneous view of the case. ‘To place before students for correction, and 
require them to correct, those improprieties in speech of which they 
themselves are unconsciously guilty, or atYeast may be, is unquestionably 
a heathful exercise. But to require them to correct vulgarisms which 
they would themselves never think of seriously making, is to teach them 
the use of these very expressidéns. The following, also, though cf 
another kind, are equally uncalled for: . ‘‘ All these things have hap- 
pened for ensamples, and naught should let us from following them.” 
‘* Belike, quoth he, ye wit not my name, and therefore will not accost me 
fair.” Beginners are in no danger of using obsolete words, and need 
not to be cauticned in this way against it. ‘These, however, are points 
which any judicious teacher can and will omit. They do not detract 
from the general excellence and even superiority of the work as a treatise 
on composition. 





(‘) A Manuat or Prost Composition. By J. M. Bonnett, D. D., President Wesleyan 
Female College, Macon, Ga.” Louisville, Ky.: J. P. Morton & Co., 1867. pp. 359. 
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In a mechanical point of view, the volume is unexceptionable ;—the 
paper white and firm, the type clear and attractive, the printing correctly 
and tastefully executed, the binding neat and substantial. 


Pror. JEwELL’s defence of Clark’s system of Diagrams, as a means of 
teaching English Grammar, evinces no small degree of inventive skill, 
both in the construction of arguments and diagrams. The book, however, 
is lacking in that clearness of statement which is essential in a work of the 
kind. The logician would charge the writer with arguing in circles—a 
mode of discussion which proves nothing. The rhetorician would object 
to his excessive use uf adjectives and adverbs, and his fondness for un- 
usual words, and for giving unusual significations to common words. 
And seeing that many of those who oppose the use of diagrams rank 
among our best scholars and teachers, almost any one of judgment and 
courtesy would object to the use of expressions like these: ‘‘ Recoils 
upon the common-sense and candor of the objector himself ;” ‘‘ upon 
the objector himself as altogether wanting in a just knowledge of the 
language ;” ‘‘shows him to be as ignorant of the language as he is of 
the diagrams,” etc. This is the old cry of s/op shie/, to turn the attention 
of the spectator in the wrong direction. 

The ordinary objections to the use of diagrams are first taken up and 
answered. But, though the answers seem to be presented in good faith, 
few readers will deem them satisfactory. They do not meet the points 
at issue ; and one strong objection, often made, is entirely ignored. It 
is this: the diagram does not aid the pupil in detecting a faulty sentence, 
since it applies to such a sentence in the same manner as to a correct one. 

The Professor has himself unwittingly furnished the best argument that 
we have yet seen against the use of diagrams. He says, ‘‘ The diagrams 
often require a high degree of inventive capacity, or a skilfulness in 
adaptation, which is quite foreign to many active thinkers.” And again, 
that ‘‘ by just so much as these products of our mental activity must, to 
meet the infinitely varying wants and phases of life and thought, differ in 
their nature, number, combinations, and extension—by so much must 
the diagrams be themselves diversified and complicated.” Accepting 
both these positions as true, the Professor must be endowed with infinite 
faith in himself if he expects to implant in the immature minds of the 
young, who are not ‘‘active thinkers,” an infinite ‘‘inventive capacity,” 
to match these infinitely ‘‘ diversified and complicated” constructions of 
diagrams. If, as the author's positions show, the acquisition of the 
diagrams is as difficult as that of the language, and the language must be 
first learned, and its analysis gained before the diagrams can be applied, 
some ‘‘active thinkers” will persist in thinking the diagrams hardly worth 
the trouble of acquiring. 

Part Second gives the laws of the diagrams complete, with full illustra- 
tions ; and Part Third contains a large number of examples for practice. 
The student who shall patiently toil through Part Second, and faithfully 
apply what he may there learn to the examples in Part Third, cannot fail 
to become complete master of ‘‘the flat ellipse,” whatever that may be, 
‘*and two of its segments,” 





(*) Grammaticat Diacrams Derenpep anp Improvep, By F.S. Jewett, Ph.D. New 
York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 
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Mr. STEELE’s ‘‘Course of Chemistry’* is made upon a sensible and 
practical plan. A large number of students in academies and seminaries 
are able to devote but a single term to the study. For the use of such 
pupils, this book is well adapted. It contains nothing that could well 
be spared ; there are no prolix observations in fine print ‘‘to be read, 
not studied.” The student is made familiar with symbols by their 
constant use. Oxygen is always O ; Hydrogen, H ; and so with the other 
elements. A noteworthy feature is the large number of problems in 
chemical equivalents—a most excellent exercise, which has been much 
neglected, to the manifest detriment of classes. The experiments are 
numerous and to the point. Practical hints respecting the manufacture 
of chemical compounds, are plentifully thrown in. The old notation is 
retained, and sensibly, for a class would require a whole term in order 
to become proficient in Gerhardt’s system. .The style of the work is 
interesting, and the author evinces a fair acquaintance with his subject. 


Mr. Hoee’s ‘‘ History of the Microscope” ‘ has reached its sixth edition. 
Much new matter, with many new engravings and eight colored plates, has 
been added. In clearness of statement and completeness of detail this work 
is excelled by no other popular discussion of the subject, and it is inferior 
to Carpenter’s treatise only in that it contains less of original research. 


Tue February number of the American Naturalist completes the first 
volume of that beautiful, entertaining, and instructive Magazine. Its 
contents are: I. Jnsects of Ancient America (with a plate), by S. H. 
Scudder ; II. Zhe Hand as an Unruly Member (illustrated), by Dr. B. G. 


Wilder; III. Zhe Muscadine Grape (illustrated), by J. H. Jacques ; 
IV. A Vacation Trip fo Brazil, by C. ¥F. Hardt; V. The conclusion of- 
The Land Snails of New England (illustrated), by E. S. Morse; with 
other matter of interest to students of Natural History. The Na/uralist 
is published by the Essex Institute, Salem, Mass. ; price, $3 a year. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Messrs. Harper & Brothers: Queen VicTorta’s JoURNAL: Our Life in the Highlands. 12mo, 
cloth.—F rst Lessons In NumBers. By Joun H. Frencn, LL.D. 

Messrs. Hurd & Houghton: Ont Wire Too Many: a Tale of the Tappan Zee. By Epwarp 
Horrer. $1.50.—Arctic Boat Journey. By Dr. I. I. Hares. $2.50.—Two TnovsanpD MILEs on 
Horsesack; A Summer Tour through Kansas, Nebrakka, Colorado, and New Mexico, in 1366. 
By James F. Metine.—THe TURK AND THE GREEK : or, Creeds, Races, Society, and Scenery in 
Turkey, Greece, and the Isles of Greece. By 8. G. W. BensamIn. $1.75. . 

Charles Scribner & Co. : Eignty YEARS OF REPUBLICAN GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By Louis J. JENNINGS. 

F. Nelson & Sons: Brete History, in connecticn with the General History of the World. 
By the Rev. Witi1am G. Buarkre, D.D.—History oF ENGtisa LITERATURE, in a series of Bio- 
graphical Sketches. By Writram Francis Cotiyer, LL.D,, Trinity College, Dublin. Also by 
the same author, GREAT Events or History. 

Py ren & Co.: Exccr Ecciesia; an Essay showing the essential Identity of the Church in 
a 8. 

Samuel R. Wells: Oratory, SACRED AND SecuLAR; or, the Extemporancous Speaker, with 
sketches of the most eminent Speakers of all Ages. By WriLuiam PrItTeNGER. 

Eldredge & Brother, Philadelphia: Tae A2Nerp oF Vir@it, with Explanatory Notes. By 
Tuomas Cuasz, A.M. $1.50. 





(*) A Fourrzen Werxs’ Course 1n Cuemistry. 3d edition. By J. Dorman Sreetr, A. M. 
New York: A.S. Barnes & Co. 16mo., pp. 264. $1.50. 

(*) Tue Microscore; Its History, Construction, and Application. By Jasez Hose, F.L.S., 
etc. London and New York: Geo. Rutledge’& Sons. 12mo, pp. 752. $3.50. 
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Kenpatt’s New BrackpoarD EASEL. 


HE latest addition to the list of ‘‘ Articles for every School,” is the 

‘Easel,* shown above. Its peculiar merit consists in the threefold 
joint by which it is shut together (as represented on the left of the cut), 
for transportation or for stowing away when not in use. Its construction 
is so simple that description is unnecessary. In connection with the 
light and portable Eureka Slated Blackboards, it constitutes a piece of 
school-furniture which cannot fail to become as popular as it certainly 
is cheap and convenient and useful. 

It is especially suited for class-rooms, lecture-halls, Sunday-schools, 
and other places where economy of space is an object. When not wanted 
it can be folded up in a moment, and put away like an ordinary board. 
Its portability, the little room it occupies when securely packed, and the 
consequent cheapness of transportation, combine to make it the most con- 
venient and economical Easel that we have seen. 

The Board shown in the cut is No. 2, in the following list of Stanparp 
Eureka SLaTED BLACKBOARDS : 


No. 0, size 14 
“ec 


3 feet, price $2.75. 
I “ce “ce 


x 
a: 3.50. 
“ 24 Xx 34“ 5.25. 
‘ce ie “e 7.00. 
“* 34 X 44“ 9. 50. 
igi = 12.00. 


5 
Any size to order, per sq. foot, 60. 





* Kendall’s New Blackboard Easel. New York: J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., Manu- 
facturers. Price: Ash, $3; Black Walnut, $4. 





